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century ; one In Paris and five in London in the seven-
teenth century; other editions were published at Troyes
in 1705 and 1729. Of the edition in the Bibliotheque
Nationale, Paris, printed on vellum in the year 1500 by
Guiot Marchant, Mr. Sommer says " It is one of the
finest books ever produced." The "Kalendar" be-
longs to the domain of literary archeology, but it has
enough of quaint homely wisdom, religious feeling,
and old-world humour, as well as the elusive element
of charm, to make another reprint desirable in the
interest of the reading world.

The tree metaphor was largely used by artists, and
pictures of the Seven Deadly Sins as the seven branches
of a tree whose roots grew in the pit of hell, were not un-
common on the walls of English churches, though very
few of them remain now. The fanaticism of the seven-
teenth century, and the whitewash of the eighteenth,
destroyed much that was of historic or of antiquarian
interest in our parish churches, and many a quaint and
curious picture of the Sins may lie hidden under lime-
wash. Some sixty years ago there was found in Cat-
field Church a picture of the tree of the Seven Sins.
It was, as usual, whitewashed over again, but an en-
graving of it was made for the Norfolk Archaeological
Society. The picture shows a tree rising out of the
mouth of Hell. Hell's mouth is represented by a pair of
open jaws, well toothed, and not unlike the mouth of a
gigantic whale. It was the ordinary method of pic-
turing Hell's mouth in the Middle Ages, and it lasted
well on to the eighteenth century, and may be found
in old editions of popular books like the "Pilgrim's
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